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Character and Anecdotes of Paul, the famous Tyger-Hunter, in 
India. 


BY CAPTAIN WILLIAMSON. 


Pi riety sirmciabagr is a sport replete with danger, and 
of real interest, even to such as do not partake of the 
active diversions of the chace. Of such importance has the 
search for tygers, and their consequent destruction proved in 
some parts of Bengal, that large tracts of country in a manner 
depopulated by their ravages, or by the apprehensions to which 
the proximity of such a scourge naturally must give birth, 
have, by persevering exertion, been freed from their devasta- 
tions ; and in lieu of being over-run with long grass and bram- 
bles, have become remarkable for the state of cultivation into 
which they have been brought. 

This happy revolution may be (at Cozzimbazar island) justly 
attributed to a German named Paul, who was for many years 
employed as superintendant of the elephants stationed at 
Daudpore, generally from fifty to a hundred in number, This 
remarkable man was about six feet two inches in height; his 
make was more than proportionably stout, and his disposition 
was completely indicative of the country which gave him 
birth. Nothing could ever rouse him ta a state of merriment, 
even amidst the uproar of midnight festivity, of which he par- 
took freely, but without being affected ia the least by copious 
libations even of spirits, while others contined themselves to 
wine, Paul would sit nearly silent, with av unyarying counte- 
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nance, twirling bis thumbs, and occasionally volunteering with 
a German song, delivered with closed eyes, the thumbs still 
twirling, and with obvious tokens of delight at the sound of 
his own voice ; which, though not offensive, was by no means 
equal to his own opinion of its merits. Paul never took of- 
fence ; he was bent on making nroney, and his exertions were 
in the end amply successful. He was possessed of a coolness 
and presence of mind, which gave him a wonderful superiority 
in all matters relatiug to tyger-hunting.. He rarely rode but 
on a bare pad, and -ordinarily by himself, armed: with ‘an old 
musquet, and furnished with a small pouch, containing his 
powder and ball. He was, however, remarkably nice in the se- 
lection of elephants for this purpose ; and as he was.for many 
years in charge of such numbers, in which changes were per- 
petually made, from requisitions for service, and from new ar- 
rivals, we may justly conclude that he did not fail to keep him- 
self well provided, by the reservation of such as were, in his 
opinion, best qualified for his views; and, indeed, the instances 
which occurred-within my own knowledge, fully satisfied me 
of the superiority of his discrimination. 

_ The conscicusness of his own corporeal powers, as well as of 
the. steadiness of the animal that boré him, and the continual 
practice in which he lived, could not fail to render Paul suc- 
cessful; even had his disposition been somewhat less phlegmatic, 
and his mind less steady. Accordingly, all were governed by 
him, when after game; for which he would search to a great 
distance, and would perhaps set off thirty or forty miles, with 
as many elephants, on hearing of a tyger having committed 
depredations. As to hog-hunting, Paul thought it beneath his 
notice ; and, as he used to express himself, “ left that to the 
boys.” Indeed, it was very rare to see him on a horse. His 
weight and disinclination, no doubt, were partly the cause of 
his rarely taking to the saddle; but, as he was a great dealer 
in clephants, and always had several in training for the howdah, 
we may fairly conjecture that the display of such as were ready 
for the market, was the motive which operated principally to- 
wards his riding elephants on all occasions. 

Paul’s aims were at the head or the heart, and in general his 
shots were well placed; rarely deviating many inches from the 
parts at which he levelled his musquet. He charged very am- 
ply, and never missed of effect for want of powder. 1 once 
fired his piece, but the recoil hurt me severely, and exhibited 
the difference between his feelings and mine. 

Paul, who, I donbt not, has killed as many tygers as any 
hundred persons in India, used often to remark, that he could 
instantly, at the sight of a tyger, decide whether or not it had 
been in the habit of attacking the human race ; ot whether its 
Cevustations had been confined to cattle, &c. He ene, 
that 
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that such as had once killed a man, ever after cared but little 
for any other prey ; and that they could be distinguished by 
the remarkable darkness of their skins, and by a redness in the 
cornea, or whites, of the eyes. Paul was assuredly a compe- 
tent judge, but, [ apprehend, this assertion partook more of 
hypothesis than of reason, At all events, it may be considered 
as a very nice distinction. Many circumstances seemed to 
corroborate his opinion as to their predilection for human flesh ; 
it having been observed in various instances that such tygers 
as had been in the habit of attacking travellers, rarely did 
much mischief among the neighbouring herds. 

Paul once killed five tygers in the same day; four of them 
were shot in less than an hour, in a patch of grass not exceed- 
ing three or four acres, W here only one was supposed to be 
concealed. 

Some tygers receive a score of wounds before they fall; and 
I have scen askin so perforated as to resemble a perfect sieve. 
Paul used to boast, aud with reason, that he expended less pow- 
der and ball than any other person ; indeed, his first shot was 
in general, the coup de grace. He was remarkable for killing 
such tygers as charged ; on such occasions he always aimed at 
the thurax or chest, and never within my recollection had an 
elephant injured under him. He used a musquet somewhat 
shortened in the barrel. 

Paul, however, was not entirely free from accidents ; he 
once got a scrape from a tyger’s claw through the toe of his 
boot ; and another time was, if we may use the expression, un- 
horsed, by his elephant coming suddenly upon a tyger when 
he was in pursuit of a buffaio. He very honestly confessed 
that all his presence of mind forsook him, and that, when he 
came to himself, and saw the tyger sitting on its hauuches at 
the edge of aclump of surput, or tassel grass, about a dozen 
yards before him, he was near fainting; luckily its attention 
was attracted by the elephant, which, with her trunk and tail 
erect, ran screaming over the plain. 

Paul was also famous for the immense nets he made use of 
in the taking of game. I have seen him employ nets a thou- 
sand yards Jong, and entangle every species of game, frum a 
buffalo to a hog-deer. 
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THE RED NOSE. 


To rue Epiror. 
Sir, 
| te DEN’s definition, “ that the soul is alittle blue flame 
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the mind of an infidel. But, what renders the thought yet 
more admirable is, that it is far from an inferior description of 
love, for, if love be not also “ a little blue flame ruvning about 
within us,” what is it? Shall we look upon it, like anger, asa — 
short madness; or, by considering it rather as a bodily than a 
mental irritation, humble it a step lower, and term it a species 
of itch? However obnoxious such reasoning may be, to the 
inamorato or my lady’s maid, it assuredly possesses the essen- 
tials of a perfect syllogism, viz. love is an irritation, the itch is 
an irritation ; ergo, love is the itch. 

Involuntarily would I offend the ears of delicacy ; and, if 
an honest impetuosity in the pursuit of truth has hurried me 
into an expression not tolerated by the strictest propriety, I 
bend myself in atonement to the earth. But, when a poor 
wight has searched and researched the pedantic Brown, the 
rambling Hervey, and the monotonous Johnson, for a be- 
coming mode of speech in vain, how, in the name of mercy, 
can he act? Shall he surrender his idea, perhaps a favourite, 
perhaps an only one, to overweening fastidiousness ? Cruel al- 
ternative ! 

But, whatever difficulties obstruct the definition of the pas- 
sion, few are ignorant of its effects. The biographer, the critic, 
the mathematician, the geographer, the historian, and the na- 
turalist, deviate imperceptibly from the point to relate the 
wonderful effects of love. The monarch forgets his inequality 
and kneels; the minister flies the court and sighs; and even 
the fishwoman herself, as she bears the ambrosial brandy to 
her lips, acknowledges the power of love, and calls for more ! 

Maria Hargrave was the daughter of a clergyman; her 
teeth rivalled the ivory ; her lips vied with the rose ; her breath 
emulated its odoriferousness ; her bosom palpitated with love ; 
her eye sparkled with voluptuousness ; she had wit and good 
nature ; confidence and modesty ; judgment and generosity ; 
the graces danced in her train; the loves smiled at her ap- 
proach. In honest truth, Maria as infinitely excelled the So- 
phias, Clarissas, Emilys, Stellas, Narcissas, and Sacharissas, as 
Eclipse did Rozinante. 

But, alas! nothing is faultless; perfection is but a word. 
In Maria’s face stood a nose, modelled by envy ; in magnitude 
surpassing the invention of Slawkenburgius ; in colour! Did 
but the tithe of it adorn the countenance of death, balf his 
terrors would disappear, and we might press him to our breasts 
ia mistake. 

Our heroine was none of those self-partial maidens who 
conceived theinselves hitle short of excellence whilst the world 
distinguishes nothing but imperfection ; no; she had accom- 
plishments sufficient to have been proud, and beauties enough 
to have been vain; nevertheless, she was sensible, she had a 
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yed nose, and was humble. Would to Heaven half the ladies 
in the universe had red noses? 

Possessed of such desirable quaiifications, Maria danced 
away her cighteenth birthnight without a lover, She obtained 
indeed a transitory admirer, but the moment her sister Char- 
Jotte appeared, the molles oculi were fixed upon her, leaving 
poor Maria to cogitate upon her nose in solitude. It was vex- 
atious, and had she conceived that tears would have quenched 
its rubiform glow, or diminished its longitude, she would have 
wept; but she expected not miracles in her favour; and as, 
amidst all the panaceas she had heard of, she had met with 
every thing but a cule ior copper noses, she wisely determined 
to be content where discontent would have availed her no- 
thing. 

Though Maria was the first born, Charlotte stood not upon 
ceremony, and married. ‘“ Now,” said Maria, “ if my nose 
be not an insurmountable obstruction, the conjugal road is 
without impediment.” As she finished the sentence, Mr. Con- 
way was introduced ; he was—in short, he was six feet high. - 

When Maria perceived the skirt of a coat, she involuntarily 
applied a kerchief to her face. It required as much magna- 
nimiiy to expose a red nose, unabashed by observation, as to 
conceal a handsome one beneath a mask. Conway was struck 
with the exact symmetry of her form, and the gracefulness of 
her motions, A man is ever in a hurry to be in love, and ever 
in haste to be out again. A few moments conversation satis- 
fied Conway that Maria’s sentiments were just, her judgment 
powerful, and her imagination delicate ; that she applauded 
not before she understood, nor simpered forth thanks for those 
indiscriminate compliments which appear to convey politeness, 
but which oviginate in contumely and disdain. Thus, in a lit- 
tle hour, to the eyes of Couway, Maria breathed a phoenix. 
He had not scen her nose. 

Man is a weathercock ; the child of caprice, the offspring 
of inconsistency. At the moment Conway was on the eve ot 
confessing that the charms of Maria’s conversation, the sub- 
limity of her conceptions, and the unaffected ingenuity of her 
manners, had won his unalterable affection ; at that very mo- 
ment his opinion changed, and he no longer thought her con- 
versation charming, lcr conceptions sublime, or her manners 
unaffectedly ingenuous. He had seen her nose. 

He bit his lips, made his bow, and departed. Maria per- 
ceived the sudden revolution in the apostate’s sentiments, and 
accounted for it with correetness. She wished she had not 
withdrewn the kerchief from her face; it was an unfortunate 
removal; her nose, she was convinced, would be her ruin. 
She wept; for, although she was too cautious to be in love with 
him to distraction, she felt a something, a palpitation, a mant- 
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ling of the blood around the heart, which whispered her that 
the gentleman’s departure, thus indisposed, was vexatious. 

It may, with the most serious wisdom, be remarked, that no- 
thing could be weaker than Maria’s sorrow, since her lamenta- 
tion was useless, and since she might have consoled herself 
with the knowledge, that though she was deformed, she. was 
not vicious. Scourge me such unreasonable reasoners, and 
dip the rod in brine. That lamentation profits us nothing, is 
an additional cause of lamentation ; that deformity is not vice, 
is indeed an undeniable truth ; nor is a sciatica the hooping 
cough, nor the leprosy a fever. And what then? Do we not 
bewail a sciatica as a leprosy ? ; 

How deplorable a business it is, that from the polemical fa- 
stidiousness of the world, one is not permitted to proceed 
straight forward in a straight forward narration. Should you 
daply affirm that to creep through the snow barefooted, is a 
ridiculous method to cure chilblains, the position is denied 

ou; how can it bea ridiculous method, cries an intrusive 
Repevesitic, if it be no method? This is to travel the sidelong 
journey of acrab; we donot go backwards indeed, but do we 
proceed ? 

Conway’s disposition was not an irascible one, since he never 
anathematized the cook when the beef was over-roasted, 
though the fault was without remedy, nor cursed the house- 
maid when she cut him the upper side of the loaf, though no 
one could be fonder of kissing crust than he; but in spite of 
his placidity, on quitting Maria, he vehemently sachiiaied, 
“ Did ever mortal see such a nose? Did ever mortal own such 
an one? She has humour and ease ; her ways are ways of plea- 
santness ; she enjoys that gaiete de cwur which I admire, and 
that—intolerably red nose which I cannot admire for my life. 
Among the variety that exists, why in the name of wonder did 
she choose that?’ As this was reasoning like a maniac, it 
were not uncharitable to suppose him in love. 

That there is but one good reason for being in love, namely, 
the impossibility to avoid it is an idea so truly good in itself, 
that, had it not sprung from my own pericranium, I should 
have attribated it to the most venerable antiquity, and classed 
it for’ wisdom, with the nosce teipsum of Thales, the nihil nimis 
of Cleobulus, tlie nosce tempus of Pittacus, and the nil admiraré 
of Horace. 

Fortunately for Cupid, business recalled Conway to Mr. 
Hargrave’s, and fortunaicly for Maria, his visit ended in an in- 
vitation at pleasure. ‘The wise profit by every acquisition ; 
“ among the evils of life,” says the gloomy Johnson, “ we 
have to nuinber the mutability of friendship.” Conway, sensi- 
ble that invitations were given and forgotten with little solici- 
tude, visited Mr. Hargrave without delay. But, alas! what an 
altcration 
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alteration in his manner? he spoke without trepidation, and 
listened without curiosity ; lounged unceremoniously upon the 
sofa, and buttered his toast with fashionable freedom. The 
day is lost said Maria. 

t was the very idea which struck upon the mind of Conway. 
“ If I am in love,” said he, “ itis not with Maria. On my 
first visit her opinions were judicious, and in unison with m 
own ; but now they are diametrically opposed to mine, wh, 
what is passing strange, she is perpetually wrong ; I invariably 
right. F will think of her no more.” So saying, he thought 
of her every step that separated him from the house ; thought 
of her as he entered his own door; thought of her as he un- 
dressed himself; dreamed of her, and awoke in the morning, 
exclaiming, “ I will think of her no more.” 

He was then engaged at Lloyd’s. “ The man who neglects 

his business in pursuit of pleasure,” said he, “ grasps at the 
end before he has obtained the means, and is an idiot.” With 
this golden aphorism at his lips, he turned his back upon the 
city, and hastened to Maria!! 
‘ As he journied on, he suddenly rested his chin upon the 
palm of his hand ; and, neglectful of the mockery of butcher’s 
boys, “ What am I doing?” said he aloud ; “ if I marry her, 
what will the world say? What will the city say? What will 
Miss Pin, Miss Caustic, and Miss Wagtail say?” “ An ex- 
quisite sermon! Pray who is this Mrs. Conway ?” © How ad- 
mirable his picture of detraction! the illegitiinate daughter of 
my Lady Catamaran’s butler.” “ The reprimand of envy, 
how severe! she has a tolerable eye, but what a nose !” 
“ How divine the summing up ! did you like the new organ ?” 
“ Ha, ha, ha, excellent, excellent, indeed, you are so witty ; 
Mrs. Conway’s organ I presume you mean; to tell you the 
truth, [ lost the good doctor’s thirty-second subdivision by the 
intervention of that very thing; I consoled myself by writing 
anepigram, however; you know my talent, but here it is :— 


“ Maria, anxious to conceal 
Which way the brandy flows, 
Contrives her tongue shall nought reveal, 
But quite forgets her nose.” 


Thus pleasurable were the excursions of Conway’s imagina- 
tion ; and if the scene had not been broken by his arrival at 
Mr. Hargrave’s, he would inevitably have’ meditated himself 
into perpetual bachelorship. As acquaintance had now as- 
cended to friendship, be sat down, without teazing his host by 
impolite ceremony ; and, indeed, no one could accuse him of 
too great attention to forms and regulations, for, absorbed in 
thought, he placed the kettle upon the table, and the tea pot 
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on the fire; poured the milk upon his roll, spread the butter 
upon the cloth, and mixed the sugar with the salt. Maria’s 
heart danced with gladness ; “‘ [ do really believe,” said she, 
“ the rogue has forgotten my red—odious word, remain for 
éver unutterable.” 

She was mistaken; the next day Conway circumambulated 
the metropoiis for a recipe to remove stains.’ “ Are they in 
your cravats?” No. “ In your boot tops?” No. “ In your 
reputation?” No. “ In the name of Satan, where then ?” 
“* Satan be praised, in Maria’s nose.” It would have ‘con- 
vulsed the sides of Crassus, who laughed but once in his life; 
or those of Heraclitus, who lived without laughing. 

“ That man is not born for happiness,” said, Conway, con- 
demning his own irresolution ; “‘ nothing more pointedly dis- 
plays than this—that he suffers every trifle to obstruct it. 
Gracious powers! when the cup is replete with blessings, how 
do we stand? Idiots like, gazing at the delicious draught un- 
tasted ! andwhy—truly ared nose floats upon the surface. Block- 
head that thouart! what if it were huge as Hecla?” “ Then, 
by Heavens!” said he, answering himself, “ never should it 
dilacerate my sheets.” 

From what useless struggles would it exempt us could we 
withdraw the curtain of fate, and ascertain, at once, the jour- 
ney we are to travel. In contempt of himself, Conway loved; 
not but the. fall of stocks, the rise of winds, the mortality of a 
favourite lap-dog, or the tedious vitality of a rich aunt, gave a 
temporary check to his Jove, by producing a fit of the spleen ; 
he then saw nothing through the mist of partiality, and Maria’s 
nose glowed with renovated redness. 

By continually dwelling upon a subject we forget it ; it be- 
comes familiar; familiarity produces inattention, and inatten- 
tion sinks into indifference. So it happened to Conway ; he 
had a half consciousness that Maria had some defect, but of 
what denomination he endeavoured in vain to remember, and 
as he sought what he had little inclination to find; it is not to 
be admired at that his enquiry was ineffectual. His visits at 
Mr. Hargrave’s now began and ended with the day... He won- 
dered why he did uot marry, and, profoundly ignorant of his 
battles against himself, generously exclaimed—*“ Love should 
be unconstrained ; that is not given which is not given wil- 
lingly.” 

When a man once wonders that he is unmarried, he soon 
eeases to be a bachelor. The irrevocable knot was tied. 

As the fond couple quitted the chureh, a young. idler ex- 
claimed—“ Goodness, gracious! only see what a huge red 
nose.” “ Red nose!” echoed Conway. “ Red nose!” said 
he, repeating the words a second time, “ what can the block- 
head mean ?” MOMUS. 
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Euphemon; a Character opposed to that of Crito, which was in« 
serted in our last Week's Entertainer. 


UPHEMON lives in a situation nearly equal to that of 
u Crito, and he knows how to preserve his property, and to 
enjoy it. He is laborious, consistently with his station ; and he 
considers assiduity in labour to be an obligation imposed on 
him by God, to provide for his own subsistence, atid that of 
other people. The aim cf all his occupations is to render him- 
self and others more enlightened, more contented, and more 
happy. If the desire of amassing riches enter his mind, it is 
only with that force consistent with his duty towards God and 
man. 

He rises early in the morning, and his first care is to com- 
mence the day by the exercise of piety, which is salutary to 
his soul, and proper to draw upon him the benediction of Hea- 
ven, He then repairs to his daily occupations. There is not 
a moment of the day in which he is not employed in some- 
thing useful: but his ardour for labour does not carry him to 
the same extreme as Crito, who imposed occupations on him- 
self which his labourers were much more able to perform, He 
watches over the interests of his tenants; he offers the hand 
of assistance to the laborious poor, and he excites those to al- 
bour who are inclined to indolence. Without detracting 
from the respect which is due to a superior who, consistent 
with his duty, preserves order and subordination, he knows 
how to familiarize. himself with those who are in dependance, 
and they love him whilst they honour him. 

The care which Crito expended in decorating the churches 
of his different parishes is employed by Euphemon in the sup- 
port of schools, which he provides with pious and skilful mas- 
ters, to whom he gives a salary in proportion to the pains they 
bestow in the instruction of youth. He bestows sti!l greater 
attention in choosing enlightened pastors for the churches 
which are in his nomination, whose zeal he encourages by the 
rectitude of his proceedings, by the gift of books, and other 
things necessary for their comfort and instruction. He yields 
not to Crito in hospitality; but,independant of the friends 
whom he receives at his table, and to whom he tries to make 
his company and conversation agreeable, he supports several 
faithful domestics, whose age or infirmities render them inca- 
pable of labour, and he takes a delight iu succouring the sick. 
He bas a confidential person, whose particular employment it 
is to gain information of those who are in necessity without 
daring to reveal it; to such he sends succour by a secret hand. 

Euphemon erects edifices for utility and convenience, but 
always with the laudable design of providing work for the dill- 
gent, and also for those whom circumstances haye driven trom 
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employment. He does not, however, exercise his benevolence 
in a manner which supports the idleness or indiscretion of those 
who might be tempted to abuse it. He is circumspect in his 
liberality, and sometimes even by a principle of goodness he 
shews himself severe and difficult to please. He understands 
exactly those labours which are painful or difficult for his ser- 
vants ; and as prudence permits him not wholly to dispense 
with them, he alleviates their yoke by timely presents ot mo- 
ney or grain, or by a remission of part of their rent, and thus 
tempers the rigour of his laws by equity. In the quality of 
proprietor of the place he gives an example to all those by 
whom he is supported ; he is the soul of his house, and all bis 
cares, all his application tend to establish as much good as lies 
within the sphere of his action. Although a stranger to the 
blissful name of father, he has provided for the education of 
several of the younger branches of his family. ‘The conduct 
and the manners of his domestics are to him an object of at- 
tention, in which severity and goodness are wisely blended ; 
and, in diverting them from idleness and vice, he encou- 
rages them, by his example, to be assiduous in the exercise of 
piety. 

Euphemon has now continued this course of life for more 
than twenty years. During that time he has not enlarged his 
estate; on the contrary, in some years he encroached on his 
capital; but compare his management of it with that of Crito, 
and it must be confessed that it is infinitely better managed. 
tle has not only well conducted his domestic affairs, but he has 
made use of his fortune and his credit, according to the dic- 
iates of his conscience, in making himself happy by being the 
founder of the happiness of others. How many are they in 
the world who could be an Euphemon? But, alas! how few 
Euphemous do we find ! 


R. H. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, Wepnespay, March 7, 1810. 
Before Lord Ellenborough and a Special Jury. 


MILLIS UV. FLOWER. 


FUCHIS was an action brought by the plaintiff for a breach 


of promise of marriage. 


Mr. Park addressed the court. He had long been in the 
practice of his profession ; but he must now say, that he had 
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drawing an awkward emblem, a cheesecake-heart, ie his 
paper, and sends this effigy of his passion to his only beloved.”] 
He proceeds— 


« IT don’t mind what the world says ; I am accountable only 
to providence. I do not know how I shall go to Coventry, for 
I cannot return and Jeave you behind ; yet I would not wish 
to marry ’till March, as by that time my wife will have been a 
year dead.” 


He came to Coventry, quarrelled with the plaintiff on some 
frivolous pretence, returned to London, and finally married 
another. ‘This wasin 1805. “ I am not inclined,” said Mr. 
Park, “ to approve of this delay ; but much may be alledged 
for it; the uncertainty whether the defendant might not be 
prevailed on to do Miss Millis justice ; the shame and pain 
which a respectable female felt in becoming so much an ob- 
ject for the public eye, as an appeal to public justice generally 
makes her; and last, though an inferior consideration, her 
wis to have him (Mr. Park) as her counsel. She might have 
found much better; but such was her fancy, for he could call 
it nothing more. Some casual obstructions had hitherto pre- 
vented his being on the spot when the trial was to come on ; 
and she had delayed it until he could, as on this day, dis- 
charge a duty which he felt one of the most painful and the 
most important that was ever imposed upon him. He felt 
that there could be no hope of throwing aspersions on her cha- 
racter; for if the attempt were made, it could only enbance 
the damages, 

A book-keeper of the defendant’s was then sworn to give 
evidence to the hand-writing of the letters. 


Examined by Mr. Marryatt. 


Q. Do you know that hand? 
A. 1 can’t say that, I believe I do. 
Q. Do you swear you don’t know? 
A. 1 am not sure that I don’t. 


Q. by Lord Ellenborough. 


If you received that letter in your hand, would you act upon 
it as if it were the defendant’s writing ? . 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Would you, in answer, write a preamble, saying, that you 
did not know to whom you were writing? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. Answer me promptly, Sir; a witness who-hesitates, as 
you have done, only implicates his own character. 

A. 
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A. My lord, I hope my character is pretty well known in 
London; but Mr. Flower used to write different hands; he 
was often unwell; he used to write short-hand ; he was shy of 
letting me see him write. i 

Q. What, Sir! in his ordinary business did he use short- 
hand? You must see the improbability, the gross improbability 
of your testimony where you attempt a fact, and its prevarica- 
tion where you hazard a conjecture; pray, Sir, in what capa- 
city were you connected with Mr. Flower ? 

A. I was his book-keeper. 

Q. His book-keeper, and not have the faintest recollection 
of his hand? Go down from that box, Sir, you have told us 
enough. Goalong; you may read your history in the eyes of 
the gentlemen round you.” 

A witness was then called, who proved the hand-writing. 

The letters were then read. The first was that which we 
have already given; the second was dated October, and was 
in substance as follows : 


‘¢ MY DEAR MARY, 


“ This appears a long silence; but as I was going out of 
town, I was afraid your letters might fall into other hands than 
my own ; | am truly weary of living alone. Ob! for the dear 
comforts of a woman’s society. I long to see you at the head 
of my table—to see you my wife; that is the only hope that 
can make life desirable.” 


The next was November, 1804 :—~ 


“ MY DEAR, 


“ Oh, how I longto see you! You say you have been too 
open with me. Don’t be afraid of being too open; I shall 
soon go to the country; then [ expect to find you ready to 
obey. I must have you all passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance. We have preaching every day and night in town here, 
but I still find that [ want a_ taste for divine things. Keep 
your hand in, my love; your firs: letter was very legible, but 
your last I could not make out, God bless you! 

“ Your’s, 


“2, ¥” 


Some of the succeeding letters were occupied with censures 
of the talkative spirit of the country people. The last was 
dated April, 1805 :— 


“ DEAR MARY, 


 T regret to hear that you are unwell; but if ever I should 
see you in the flesh, I will make it up to you; I know you feel 
Te- 
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reluctance in parting with your father and mother; but you 
will be used tothat. I have, since [ saw you, been offered two 
Jarge sums of money in marriage ; but if I fail of you, I shall 
remain as | am; I would not have the queen! The moment I 
got your letter I was consulting with the doctor about Maria’s 
health, for, as Dr. Watts says— 


« The dear delights we doat on now, 
And fondly call our own, 

Are but short favours borrowed now, 
To be repaid anon.” 


Every part of your letter gave me great joy; don’t think of 
any unkindness in my answering you now. I am in great 
trouble. 

“ Your's, 


h H 


This was followed by a note from Stoney Stratford, mention- 
ing that the journey disagreed with his daughter, and that he 
would be in Coventry next day to dinner. 

The Rev. Mr.Brooksby, dissenting minister at Haberdasher’s- 
hall, was called to prove that the defendant was now a married 
man, and that he had a child since his last marriage. On his 
cross-examination by Mr. Garrow, he stated, that the defen- 
dant was remarkably sickly, and had had a paralytic stroke. 

The attorney-general rose on the part of the defendant. His 
Jearned friend had come forward that day, to tell the jury that 
a serious injury had been done to his unhappy client, but that 
the injury bad been borne with admirable patience; until 
when ? anti] she could have the pleasure of having that learned 
and eloquent counsel to panegyrise her. She had fixed, he 
would not say, her affections, but ber heart on his friend, and 
determined that, God willing, she should have this history of 
patience on a monument blazoned forth to the world; yet she 
was so unfortunate as to let him slip through her fingers for 
every year from 1805 to 1810, when she had at last caught hin, 
The trial might have been brought on at any time, and with 
all advantage. What was the secret of ber thus delaying the 
cause? She was dyiving a Smithfield bargain ; she was pushing 
him on to pay; she was worming out damages for breach of 
promise ; she makes a compact to destroy her letters, and then 
preserves his; she numbers and arranges his letters as clerks 
would in a counting-house. All this was only a preparative for 
the action which was then brought. The attorney-general pro- 
fessed his full coincidence with the observations which had 
been made on the letters; his client might have been sincere 
in the use of the language which they exhibited; but such 
abuse of the sacred things of religion was not innocent; it 
9 was 
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was decidedly criminal; it served to bring religion itself into 
contempt, as far as human folly could degrade the glory of the 
revealed wisdom of God. The learned counsel gave a hu- 
morous detail of the mode in which the intimacy commenced ; 
its progress; the incentives which successively urged Miss 
Willis to persecute his client; and as the last of these, the 
birth of a child to the defendant, which she, by comparing 
dates, probably thought should have been of her own pro- 
duction. 

A Mr. Horsefall, a ribbon-manufacwrer. in Coventry, was 
brought forward to prove the state of the defendant’s health, 
and the conduct of the plaintiff relative to the present action. 

After a reply by Mr. Park, 

Lord Ellenborough addressed the jury in a charge of great 
eloquence and impressiveness. He peculiarly animadverted 
upon the language of some of the letters, which he termed a 
disgusting mixture of lasciviousness and fanaticism, tending to 
degrade Christianity, by mingling its high and sacred names 
with the meanness and abomination of the lowest earthly im- 
purity. After giving an able view of the innoceuce of the 
plaintiff’s objects, and the manifest injury which had been done 
to her, he left the reparation to the jury. 

The jury, after a few moments consultation, found a verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damages 500l. 





COURT OF KING’s BENCH, 
Friday, March 9. 


THE EARL OF UXBRIDGE, MESSRS. HUGHES, WILLIAMS, 
AND GRENFELLS, VU. TEED. 


THIS was an action brought by the plaintiffs, proprietors 
of very extensive copper concerns, against the defendant, 
an inspector of the duties on income and property in the city 
of London, for a wilful and vexatious surcharge made by him, 
in respect of the plaintiffs’ return of profits for the year ending 
the 5th of April last. It was stated that defendant, without 
any information or ground of surcharge except the circum- 
stance of plaintiffs’ having the year before made a much 
Jarger return of profits, surcharged them the sum of 28,357). 
several months after their return of profits had been, upoa exa- 
mination, allowed by the additional commissioners, and the 
amount of the ten per cent. duty thereon paid into the bank ; 
the inspector, at the time h» made such surcharge, having 
been also aware that Mr. Grenfell, one of the plaintiffs, had 
appeared before and fully satished the commissioners, pre- 
viously to their passing the assessment upon which this sur- 
charge 
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charge was afterwards made. Upon a hearing, however, be- 
fore ihe commissioners of appeal, the surcharge was disal- 
lowed ; and plaintiffs, considering it a question of great pub- 
lic import to aseertain, by the decision of a court of law, whe- 
ther the inspectors are justified in making surcharges, as seems 
too much the practice, without any ground of information for 
doing so (taking the chance of putting a proportion of the 
surcharge into their own pockets, in case of its being in any 
degree allowec), brought this action. It however appearing, 
that one of the additional commissioners (Mr. James Dixon, 
who is since dead,) had, in the present instance, advised the 
defendant to make the surcharge, the court was of opinion, 
that it removed from him all imputation of his having made 
the surcharge vexatiously ; and the plaintiffs were, of course, 
nonsuited, Lt was, notwithstanding, distinctly understood that 
a surcharge made without any ground besides an inspector's 
own presumption is unwarrantable, and would be deemed vex- 
atious. It also appeared, and was stated in court, that the 
circumstance of the inspectors having acted under the advice 
of Mr. Dixon was wholly unknown to the plaintiffs. 

From this decision, it would appear that the subject is not 
protected by the law, as it now stands, against a false surcharge, 
provided the inspector acts under the advice, or at the sugges- 
tion of any one of the commissioners ; notwithstanding the 
assessment having been made by the commissioners before 
whom an investigation respecting the same had previously 
taken place. 





NEW WARLIKE MACHINES. 


"ne pyrotechnical machines are said to have lately been 

invented by a Frenchman of the name of Rouy, at Ablan. 
The first consists of a fulinating barrel, by which an army 
ranged in order of battle can be thrown into confusion, An 
experiment was made before many distinguished officers, and 
the result was satisfactory. The barrel was hurled at a great 
distance in a particular direction, fell on the very point aimed 
at, and blew up with a tremendous explosion, scattering its 
contents far around. The second, which consists of a new 
kind of fire-ship, intended to occasion the conflagration of a 
whole fleet, did not, on account of the deficiency of local ad- 
vantages, fully answer the inventor’s expectations, As its fai- 
lure could not be attributed to any defect in its construction, 
no doubt was entertained that the uext experiment would 
prove successtul. 
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REFLECTION, 


__ might be happy by the entire exclusion of certain 
passions, and by granting accéss only to some others. 
His days would dawn in pent and close with pleasure. He 
would desire without violent eagerness, hope without inquie- 
tude, and enjoy without transport. 





EXTRAORDINARY FAMILY. 


NDREW PEARCE, a very industrious man, who works 

at Messrs. Hare and Son’s floar-cloth manufactory, in: 
Bristol, was married January 20, 1801, to Hannah Taylor, by 
whom he has had fourteen ehildren in less than seven years, 
The children consist of three boys, born October,.1801; two 
boys, October 8, 1802; one boy and a girl, July, 1803; two 
boys, May 13, 1804; one boy and a girl, February; 1805; one 
boy and a girl, January, 1806; and one boy, November, 1807. 





DOCILE FRENCH STAG. 
‘io people of Paris have been for some time past highly 


amused by Messrs. Franconi, who have tamed and 
trained a stag to al] the performances of the most docile horse. 
This stag, being brought forward on the arena of a stage, looks 
round on every side with an air equally expressive of gentle. 
ness and intelligence. 

At the command of his master he bends his knees, and re- 
spectfully bows his head. M. Franconi gets upon his back, 
cracks his whip, and fires pistols, at which the animal shews 
neither fear nor alarm. After the first experiment, the animal 
is left to himself; and made to perform the exercise of the me- 
nage, like the best trained horse. 

He sets off at full gallop, and turns and stops at the word of 
command. He leaps over rails with wonderful agility, and 
even clears two horses at once. After every performance, he 
stands still, fixes his eyes ou his master, and endeavours to dis- 
cover from his looks whether he is satisfied. M. Franconi 
then goes up to him, pats him, atid bestows other caresses, for 
which the gentle animal testifies the highest gratitude. 

In the last place, a triumphal arch, charged with fire-worke, 
is-erected in the air, and set on'fire, when the stag, impatient 
for the signal, starts off the.moment. it is given, and passes 
twice under the blazing arch, amidst the shouts and applauses 
of the spectators. 

Vol. 50, 2N Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell, 10 T. Hawken’s Charade, inserted 
January 22. 


Bynes on your WATCH, vain MAN! and see 
How swiftly moments fly ; 
Improve them in their rapid Aight, 

For know thy end draws nigh. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, and J. Prior, at 
¥Evershot-school; J. W. Jones, and G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; 
William Prior, and J. Ball, at Evershut school; J. Carveth, of Mevagis- 
sey; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Hurd, of Honiton; 
Carvline Caines, Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; J. Price, 
of Yeovil; G. Spry, and R. Withall, of Plymouth; .B. Belcher, of Stone- 
house; W. Kent, near Camelford; }. Biddlecombe, jun. of Thorncombe ; 

- Kerby, of Helston; T. Byrt, at Shepton Mallet; and H. Walters, at 

lympton school. 





Answer, by H, Walter, at Plympton School, to R. Perring’s Rebus, inserted 
january 22, 


N LONDON ’s city, fine and gay, 
The belles and beaux their charms display. 


Gr We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; J. W. 
Jones, and G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; .W. Petherick, of St. Aus- 
tell; D. G. of Hinton St. George; J. Carveth, of Mevagissey; J. Daw, 
of Landulph; J. Price, of Yeovil; W. Prior, and J. Ball, at Evershot 
school; KR. Withall, at Plymouth; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; Chris- 
tupher Caines, at Cerne school; W. Kent, near Camelford; J. Kerby, of 
Helston ; and H. Walters, at Plympton school. 





4A CHARADE, by #. Channon, Fun. of Ortery St. Mary. 


Y first is of the human frame, 
Ye witty youths, I’d have you name; 
Then next a messenger, Sirs, shew, _ 
And then yon'll bring my whole to view. 





A REBUS, by F. Woodman, of North Curry. 


LYSSES’ son you'll first explore ; 
A king who reign’d in days of yore; 

A giant by Hercules slain; 
An early tlower pray next obtain; 
Laertes’ son you’lf next unfold } 
An ancient river fam’d for gold : 
The initials join, you’l) have in sight, 
That in which gossips take delight. 








eve ccee cee 


(-r If Anonymous will send thecwhole of bis story, the propriety of in- 
serting tt will be considéred. : 

*,” W. K.is desired to send only bis own poetry. “The ode to solitude was 
Wuritien Near a century ago. ; ’ 3 Tae 

pt Our Norse Petherton correspondents will Se attended to:in their turn, 
whenever what they send is correct. 
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] BIRTH-DAY ODE, FEBRUARY 28, 1810. 


Se > year revolving brings again : 
Young spring, and all his jocund train, 

The budding tree, the blooming flower, 

The firstlings of gay Flora’s bower: 

The violet white, the harebell blue, 

The snow-drop, and the crocus too, 

Soon from their mossy shelter’d banks will grow, 

When Sol’s increasing heat shall chase the winter’s snow. 


And now the sportive muse again 
Shall weave the joyful birth-day strain, 
And sing of many a happy day, 
Whilst grief and care are far away, 
Of health, and joy, and lasting peace, 
And happiness which ne’er shall cease ¢ 
These doth she wish, but ’tis, alas! in vain, 
For with the human life come sorrow, grief, and pain. 


But may that God who reigns above, 

In regions of eternal love, 

Who rules the planets in their race, 

And guides them thro’ the trackles space; 

Who made the earth, and spread the sky, 

And gemm’d the firmament on high, 

Preserve thee still from every mortal woe, 

And give thee bliss complete as can be here below ! 


Exeter. J. TREADWIN. 
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Cc R OCU -S. 





7 lily that adorns the vale, 
Or blooms unseen beneath the thorn, 

Sipping the dew of early morn, 

Or rose that scents the passing gale, 

Or bruised plant by whirlwinds torn, 

Or reed that o’er the gurgling brook, 

Reclining gently bends to bathe 

Its drooping forehead in the wave, 

Or shrub that dwells in secret nuoky 

Or flow’ret on the poet’s grave, 

Alike yield pleasure to the youth 

Who wisely bas the world forsook, 

To contemplate fair nature’s book ; 
Whose-highest, noblest aim is TRUTH, 
Fair goddess of celestial race, 

Who on elysian plains hath fix’d her dwelling-place, 





Reviving 
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Reviving from its parent earth, 
Ere winter yet has left the skies, 
See yonder modest Crocus rise, 
Amidst the storm that round it flies, 
Upspringing newly inte birth, 
Florist! an emblem here behold, 
Of that immortal gtate to come, 
When from the confines of the tomb, 
(As sacred scriptures have foretold) 
Man shall arise in perfect bloom, 
And like this little, lovely. flower, 
Exceeding beautiful appear, 
To flourish in a brighter sphere, 
Where neither lonely grief ‘or heartfelt sorrow lowr.’ 


Tiverton, February. R. LOOSEMORE. 

















































' ELEGIAC STANZASr 


HE wind whistled sad; on a grave-stone reclining, 
While thicken around me the shadows of eve; 

The gloom# of 'the scene with my sorrows combining, 

I breathe but to sigh, and I think but to grieve: 
The sun of my life is for ever beclouded ; 

The joys of afféction for ever are fied; 
In the cold narrow house is Maria enshrouded ; 

She that once was so lovely now sleeps with the dead. 


And lovely thou wert as the spring’s early flower ; 
As sweet, mild, and simple, and ah! yet as frail! 
For the blight of disease, with its péstilent power, 
Has wither’d the bloom of the pride of the vale. 
No more shall those eyes that were wont to be glowing 
With love, joy and tenderness, beam upon me ; 
Those eyes with the dew-drops of pity o’erflowing, 
When the tale of distress was unfolded to thee, 


Maria! how oft, when m''d eve was aivancing, 
Have we wandered to listen the blackbird’s wild song; 
With the sweet sounds of nature our hearts have been dancing, 
And the raptures of love would the pleasures prolong! 
But #ow if T rove in the light of the morning, 
When carol-the songsters from each bush and tree, 
Love and gladness the face of the landscape adorning, 
Yet, alas! there’s no love, nor yet gladness for me! 


W. P. 





THE CAPTIVE, A SONNET. 


~ 


Fetter’d slave, a negro chieftain, lay, 
Borne by th’ oppressor o’er the swelling wave, 

When memory to his midnight vision gave 
The realms v’er which he proudly once bore sway ; 
Again, in thought, the sufferer was gay, 

Again was happy, generous, and brave; 

Once more beheld the stream its green banks lave, 
Where, bless’d with freedom, he ‘was wont to stray. 
Again he clasp’d a mistress to his breast, ; 

WV hilst throng’d his children fondly round his knee ; 


But, ah! the bliss supreme was scarce possess’d, 
Ere doom’d, swift as the passing gale, to flee ; 
For soon the oppressor’s lash his slumbers broke, 
Loud clank’d his chains} in agony he woke, 





